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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE IN LOMBARDY 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 



Notwithstanding the rich, and in many respects excellent, 
literature relating to early Lombard sculpture/ and in a measure 
because of that very richness (which has plunged the would-be 
student into a mass of discussion frequently important, but has 
impeded the view of the period as a whole), there has yet appeared 
no general account of the broad tendencies of artistic evolution 
in Lombardy in the twelfth century. It is the object of the 
present paper to give in outline the history of that evolution. 
In order to accomplish this in a limited space, it has been neces- 
sary to state briefly, in a sentence or two, the result of my own 
researches and those of other scholars, the full discussion of which 
would not only far exceed the space at my disposal, but would 
detract from the clearness and sharpness of that fundamental 
outline which it is my primary purpose to draw.^ 

One of the most striking aspects of the sculpture of the twelfth 
century in Italy is the fact that at a period when elsewhere 
throughout Europe art was progressing by means of a compact 
and closely woven tradition, in which the personality of the artists 
was generally lost, in Italy, on the other hand, this tradition 
was — I will not say non-existent — but suddenly broken and 
modified by the appearance of artists of strong individual person- 
ality, who frequently interrupted the normal development of art 
and diverted it to new and unexpected channels and sometimes 
even rolled it backward by the sheer force of their genius. Ni- 
colo Pisano, Giotto, Altichieri, Massaccio, Donatello, Michel- 
angelo and others of like dominating personality did not in later 
times sway and change the course of the development of art 

1 See especially Max Gg. Zimmermann, Oberitalische Plastik im friihen und 
hohen Mittelalter. Leipzig, 1897, A. G. Liebeskind. Folio. 

2 1 shall give a full discussion of the entire subject, with quotations from the 
original documents — including many still unpublished — in my forthcoming 
book on Lombard Architecture. 
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more notably than did Lanfranco, Guglielmo da Modena, and 
Benedetto, called Antelami, in the twelfth century. 

Few single buildings have so profoundly influenced the history 
of art as the cathedral of Modena (Fig. 2). In the portions of 
this structure erected between 1099 and 1106, two geniuses of the 
first class left works the influence of which is notably stamped, not 
only on all the twelfth century, but on the Gothic and even the 
Renaissance periods throughout Italy. To the first of these — 
Lanfranco — is due the deliberate renunciation of the rib-vaulted 
basilica, and the substitution of a new type of edifice in which 
structural purposes are subordinated to decorative considerations. 
To this Lanfranco it is due that Gothic architecture arose, not 
in Italy, but in France.^ The eight succeeding centuries of 
architecture in Italy, whether for better or for worse, rest directly 
and fundamentally upon his work. From him they learned to 
sacrifice structure to decoration. Not only does his personality 
echo down through the centuries thus in the underlying philo- 
sophical concept of Itahan art, but also in tangible motives of 
decoration. The Lombard porch and columns resting on the 
backs of lions — both so constantly repeated in later Italian archi- 
tecture — were first introduced by Lanfranco. 

While Lanfranco was revolutionizing architecture, Guglielmo 
was revolutionizing sculpture. From the decline of Roman art 
to the time of Guglielmo, there were executed in Europe, so far 
as we know, no really serious figure sculptures in stone. Hildes- 
heim, the bronze doors of S. Zeno at Verona, and other isolated 
monuments, prove that sculpture, especially in metal, was not 
an absolutely lost art, but its products were isolated, sporadic,, 
lifeless, and in general without great artistic value. A typical 
example of the depths to which figure sculpture in Lombardy 
had fallen in the eleventh century is furnished by a capital repre- 
senting the Resurrection of Christ in the cloister of Acqui (Fig. 
1) executed in 1067.2 In 1099, Guglielmo — or Wiligelmo, as he 
calls himself — began his notable decoration of the cathedral of 
Modena. About the same time, important stone sculptures 
were executed at Pontida^ and at Moissac. Although the three 

1 See my article 'Early Rib-Vaulted Construction in Italy' (Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 3rd series, Vol. XX, 1913, p. 553). 

2 See my article on 'Acqui' (The American Architect, Vol. CIII, 1913, p. 
253). 

3 The sculptor of Pontida worked also at Calvenzano. 
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FiGUEE 1. — Capital in the Cloister at Acqui (Photo. A. K. P.) 




Figure 2. — Modena; Cathedral (Photo. A. K. P.) 
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groups show faint points of contact, their relationship to each 
other and their derivation remain obscure.^ It is, nevertheless, 
evident that Guglielmo is more advanced than the sculptors of 
Moissac or Pontida. 

By Guglielmo's hand we have only the sculptures at the cathe- 
drals of Cremona and Modena, yet these are sufficient to reveal 
clearly and definitely his artistic personality .^ Like Lanfranco 
he is an innovator; like Lanfranco also he is entirely careless of 
architectural propriety and structural considerations. His 
sculptures are placed on the walls of churches, as pictures might 
be disposed on the walls of a museum. This characteristic cannot 
perhaps be better illustrated than by comparing the entirely 
architectural sculptures of French cathedrals, such as Reims or 
Amiens — where the lines of the sculptures follow out and accent- 
uate the structural members — with the fagade of Modena (Fig. 
2), in which Guglielmo has inserted a band of sculpture quite 

1 1 shall here only note that the technical peculiarity of representing drapery 
folds by means of two parallel slightly incised lines, the most notable point of 
contact between these three groups of sculpture, is a common and frequently 
repeated mannerism in ivory carvings from the fourth century onwards. 

2 The only documentary evidence in regard to Guglielmo is the inscription 
between the prophets Enoch and Elijah of the fagade of Modena. This inscrip- 
tion reads: 

DV GEMINI cancer] CURSV C0NSENDIT| OVANTES. 

IDIBVSl IN QVINTIS IVNII SVP TPR| MENSIS. 

MILLE DEI| CARNIS MONOS CEN|TV MINVS ANNISJ 

ISTA DOMVS CLARII FVNDATVR GEMINI|ANI. 

INfER SCVLTORES QVAN|TO SIS DIGNVS HONORE. 

cla|ret SCVLTVRA NVC VVILIGELME TVA. 

For a fac-simile and a discussion of the difficulties see G. Bertoni, Atlante 
Storico Paleografico del Duomo di Modena, Modena, Orlandini, 1909, pi. I. 

Similarity of style leaves no doubt that the remaiaing sculptures of the fagade 
of Modena are by the same hand as the Enoch and Elijah. (See the repro- 
ductions in Bertoni's Atlante.) It is also evident that the sculptures of Cre- 
mona are by the same hand. Not only are the subjects — Enoch and Elijah 
supporting an inscription, Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, caryatids, etc. — identical 
with those of Modena, but they are treated in precisely the same way. The 
architectural details are analogous, the same inscriptions are repeated, and the 
same technical mannerisms are found in both series. Compare the illustra- 
tions in Bertoni's Atlante with those in Monteverdi's Cremona (Milano, Bonomi, 
1911. L'ltalia Monumentale, No. 18). 
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arbitrarily. It is true that in the pi:ophets 
of Cremona (Fig. 3) Guglielmo instituted the 
motive of jamb sculptures, which, carried 
over by the French, became one of their most 
characteristically structural motives.^ Yet 
the Cremona statues are in themselves pri- 
marily decorative. 

Guglielmo^s art (Fig. 4) is essentially coarse; 
its pervading characteristic is a peasant 
quality. He is interested primarily in telling 
a good story, and chooses in preference 
simple and obvious subjects. His figures^ — 
which are always short and stocky — tend 
to h6 over-corpulent and invariably suggest 
the well-fed, thick-witted bourgeois. An 
element of caricature is frequently present 
in the faces; Guglielmo even does not hesitate 
to affix a sarcastic inscription criticising the 




^ The Cremona prophets — like all the sculptures of Figure 3.-Ckemona; 

Guglielmo at Cremona— date from 1107-1117. The the Prophet Isaiah, 
former date is fixed by the inscription in 

sacristy: -^ p \ 

+ANN DNiCO INCAR 



|.j^g BY Guglielmo da 
MoDENA (Photo. A. 



NACO . M . C . VII . INDI 
TIONE . XV . PSiDENTE 



DOMINO PASCALE 

IN ROMANA SEDE 

VII . KL SEPTB . INCEP 

TA 1 AEDIFICARI HEC MA 

lOR AECCL[ESI]A CREMONEN 

SIS [QVAE] MEDIA VIDET 

the latter by the fact that in 1117 this primitive cathedral was destroyed by the 
great earthquake (Chronicon Cremonmse, ed. Muratori, R.LS. VII, 633). 
The cathedral lay in ruin for twelve years (Sicardi Episcopi Chronicon, ed. 
Muratori, R.LS. VII, 594) or until 1129, when a reconstruction was begun in a 
new style. Fragments of the earlier edifice ruined in 1117 were, however, pre- 
served, among them some of the sculptures of Guglielmo. The fact that 
Guglielmo originated the motive of jamb sculptures has not, I believe, before 
been recognized. 
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morality of the scriptures on his reliM of the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel.^ His composition is often rather good, and he sur- 
rounds his figures with a space that at times even makes one 
think of the restfulness of Giotto. 

The art of sculpture as it had been evolved by Guglielmo was 
developed by his successors in Emilia and in Lombardy during 
the first three quarters of the twelfth century. Some of these 
successors^ such as Nicolo and Guglielmo da Verona, are known by 
name. Others, such as Guglielmo^s two assistants at Modena, 



iitfiii.Liriif'i^f'^^-^V-i 




Figure 4. — Modena, Cathedral; Relief by Guglielmo da Modena 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 

one of whom worked also at Borgo S. Donnino, the other at 
S. Celso of Milan, or the sculptor who worked at the cathedral of 
Parma and at Sasso, or that other who worked at Nonantola, are 
known only by their works. These various artists have all a 
strong and definite personality, and are characterized by certain 
peculiar technical mannerisms. Yet they are, nevertheless, all 
so thoroughly under the influence of Guglielmo and of his style 
that so acute a critic as Venturi has confounded Guglielmo da 

iHIC PMIT| HIC PLORATI GEMIT HIC| NIMIS lsfE| LABORAT 
The hie refers to Cain, the iste to Abel. 
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Modena with Guglielmo da Verona, and has assigned practically 
all of the twelfth century sculptures of northern Italy to one man 
and his assistant.^ 

Of the successors of Guglielmo da Modena, the most important 

^This blunder — ^which I am the first to rectify — originated through the much- 
discussed mosaic inscription at Ferrara, destroyed in 1712. Baruffaldi copied 
it before its destruction as follows : 

II mille cento trentadnque nato 
Fo questo Tempio a Zorzi consecrato 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore 
E Glielmo fo VAuctore. 

In this version the inscription was interpreted not unreasonably to mean that 
Guglielmo and Nicol6, the two artists who are known to have worked together 
at S. Zeno of Verona, collaborated in the construction of the cathedral of Fer- 
rara. In deference to the supposed documentary evidence, it was necessary 
to find some sculptures at Ferrara to assign to Guglielmo da Verona. His 
personality being thus confused, it was even possible to identify Guglielmo da 
Verona with Guglielmo da Modena, although the styles of the two men, it is 
now evident, were radically different. The recent researches of Bertoni 
{Ulscrizione Ferrarese del 1135. Bergamo, Istituto Italiano d'Arti Grafiche, 
1907; also articles in Studi Medievali, Vol. II, 1907, pp. 239, 477), have proved 
that the version of the inscription as published by Baruffaldi was the result of a 
careless restoration executed after the cathedral had been damaged by earth- 
quake in 1570, and that before that date the inscription read: 

U ivTlLE CENTO TRENTA CENQE NATO 
FO QTO fENPLO A. S. GOGIO . DOnTtO 
DA GLELMO CIPTAmN P[ER] SO AMORE 
E NE FO LOP[ER]A NICOLAO SCOLPTORE 

From this correct version we learn that the Guglielmo who cooperated in the 
construction of Ferrara was not an architect or sculptor, but the famous cap- 
tain of the people who, as we know from other sources, bore the expenses of the 
construction. When it is once established that we are not obliged to recog- 
nize the hand of any Guglielmo at Ferrara, the whole question becomes clear. 
Ferrara is the work of Nicol6 alone, as are also the sculptures of the cathedrals 
of Verona and Piacenza. At S. Zeno of Verona the works of Nicold and 
Guglielmo da Verona are each signed, so that no confusion is possible. In 
those signed by Nicol6 (Fig. 5) we find the same style as in his other works. 
In those of Guglielmo da Verona (Fig. 6) we find an entirely different hand, 
to which can be ascribed no other extant works in northern Italy. The two 
Guglielmos of Modena and Verona are obviously widely separated; indeed, 
Guglielmo da Verona resembles Nicol6 more closely than he does Guglielmo da 
Modena (Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 11). 
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Figure 5. — Verona, S. Zeno; Reliefs by Nicolo (Photo. Lotze) 
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was undoubtedly Nicolo, who has left us signed works at Sagra 
S. Michele, the cathedral of Ferrara, the cathedral of Verona, 
and S. Zeno of Verona (Fig. 5). Analogy of style makes it 




FiGUBE 6. — Verona, S. Zeno; Reliefs by Guglielmo da Verona 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 



possible to attribute to him 
also the sculptures in the 
cathedral of Piacenza. Nic- 
ol6 improved notably the 
art of Guglielmo, but he 
developed it always along 
essentially the same lines. 
The Guglielmo tradition was 
brought to its highest point 
by two unknown sculptors, 
one of whom produced the 
prophet in the Sagra of 
Carpi (Fig. 7), the other 
the ambo sculptures at 
CastelFArquato (Fig. 8). 
The prophet of Carpi (Fig. 
7) is a remarkable produc- 
tion, full of psychological 
content, and executed with 
admirable technical mastery. 
The strength of the Gug- 
lielmo tradition, however, is 




Figure 7. — Prophet in the 
Carpi (Photo. A. K. P.) 
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demonstrated by the background, which is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the water in one of the sculptures of the Porta della 
Pescheria at Modena, in the treatment of the feet, of the drap- 
eries, of the hair, and of various other details. Of the superb 
sculptures of CastelF Arquato, the finest is the angel of St. 
Matthew (Fig. 8), a figure not unworthy, in my judgment, to 

compare with the master- 
pieces of archaic Greek 
sculpture. The composition 
is strikingly successful; the 
drawing of the wings is sin- 
gularly rhythmical and 
majestic;^ the entire figure 
is full of meaning, and 
breathes an exquisite spirit 
of poetry. Technically and 
spiritually, however, the style 
is that of Guglielmo da 
Modena, as may be seen in 
the details of the technique, 
the heavy, coarse drapery, 
and the clumsy feet. 

With Benedetto dawns a 
new era in Lombard sculp- 
ture. As Lanfranco and 
Guglielmo had brushed away 
the traditions of the eleventh 
century, Benedetto brushed 
away those of the twelfth 
century. We know little of him besides what may be deduced 
from the internal evidence of his works. There are only two 
inscriptions. One, on the Deposition of the Parma cathedral 
is as follows: 

ANNO MILLENO CENTENO SEFH/AGENO: OCTAVO 

SCVLTOR PAfviT MSE SECVDO 
ANTELAMI DICTVS SCVLPTOR FVIT HIC BENEDICTVS 

In the interests of his verse, Benedetto has rendered exceedingly 

^ The same arrangement of wings is found in one of the sculptures of Le 
Mans, with which the angel of CastelFArquato shows other striking analogies. 




Figure 8. — Castell 'Arquato; Angel 
FROM Ambo (Photo. A. K. P.) 
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obscure the important information this inscription was intended 
to convey to posterity. At least it is clear that the Deposition 
was executed in February, 1178.^ The other inscription simply 
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Figure 9. — Serravalle; Baptistery (Photo. A. K. P.) 

1 The difficulties centre about the first word of the last Hne Antelami. The 
usual interpretation: "This sculptor was Benedetto called Antelami," which 
has gained for Benedetto the name Antelami, by which he is now usually known, 
is exceedingly dubious. Nicknames for artists derived from the town from which 
they came were common in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
there is no evidence that such were used in the twelfth century. Further- 
more, in the inscription of the baptistery our artist calls himself simply Bene- 
detto, and nothing is said about Antelami. Two other interpretations are 
possible. One is to construct dictus fuit together and take Antelami as a geni- 
tive. The last line then would mean "This sculptor was called Benedetto of 
Antelamo." Antelamo would be, not the name of Benedetto's father, but of 
the place from which Benedetto came. In fact, a valley of this name did exist 
and was renowned for its carpenters {Hist. Pat. Mon. XIII, 903). The second 
is, to assume that Antelami is written by error for Antelam^ = antelamus. Now, 
antelamus was the regular word for builder in certain parts of Italy (See Michele 
Lopez, II Battistero di Parma, Parma, R. Deputazione di Storia Patria, 1864, 
4 to p. 126). We should then construe antelamus, the first word of the third 
line, with the second line, just as octavo, the first word of the second line obvi- 
ously is joined grammatically with the first line, and translate: "In February, 
1178, the builder revealed his art as a sculptor. This sculptor was called Bene- 
detto." 
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states that Benedetto began the baptistery of Parma in 1196. 
The second line of the Deposition inscription implies that this was 
Benedetto's earhest work in sculpture, but he may well have tried 
his wings previously in architecture. I have little hesitation in 
attributing to this period before 1178 the charming baptistery 
at Serravalle (Fig. 9), a building in which are found no sculptures, 
but all the characteristics of Benedetto's style as an architect. 
The building shows a complete departure from the normal 
Lombard type. It is constructed on classical models and built 
of finely carved blocks of marble, and is supplied with classical 
mouldings executed with phenomenal delicacy. So admirable 
is the execution in this building that it has frequently been taken 
for a Roman ruin. In the baptistery of Parma, we find the same 
classical tendencies, the same love of horizontal lines, the same 
complete breaking away from the Lombard tradition. In 
Benedetto's earliest sculpture of the Deposition (Fig. 10) — which 
is in all probability part of the altar of Nicodemus, not of an 
ambo, as is usually stated^ — we find already clearly shown all 

1 The identification of the Deposition and the capitals in the museum, to- 
gether with other capitals which have since disappeared, as parts of the ambo 
was made by the exceedingly careless chronicler. Da Erba. He seems to have 
had no basis for his statement beyond knowledge of the fact that an ambo 
previously existed in the cathedral. The capitals may well be fragments of 
such an ambo, but the Deposition panel is executed in a different marble from 
the capitals, so that it is difficult to believe that the two could have belonged 
together. Furthermore, the size and shape of the Deposition panel preclude 
the possibility that it could have served in an ambo (the long sides of ambos 
in the twelfth century were regularly bulging) while they are precisely such as 
would be proper for an altar front. Now the cathedral of Parma claimed, and 
still claims, to possess half the body of Nicodemus. In the Middle Ages this 
relic must have been preserved in a special altar, and the fact that we have the 
chief scene from the life of Nicodemus represented in the Deposition relief 
leads me to suppose that the panel of Benedetto originally served as the front 
of this altar. I am confirmed in this supposition by noting that at Bardone a 
sculptured panel representing the Deposition, closely imitated from Benedetto's 
relief, was made for (and still serves in) precisely such an altar. 

It is notable that the Depositions of Parma and Bardone represent an icono- 
graphical tradition entirely distinct from that which is found current elsewhere 
in the twelfth century. Nicodemus loosens the hands of Christ, not the feet; 
numerous personages are represented; a ladder is placed against the cross. 
This tradition appears in France only in the fifteenth century and has been 
believed by M. Male to have been derived from the mystery plays {UArt 
Religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age, p. 50). The Parma reliefs make it seem 
more probable that the tradition was derived from ivory carvings or miniatures. 
The unusual subject was perhaps chosen at Parma because Benedetto wished 
to illustrate, not the Passion of Christ, but the life of Nicodemus. 
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the characteristics of his art. He has broken entirely with the 
old tradition of Guglielmo da Modena. Instead of coarse 
draperies we find draperies exceedingly fine, falling in delicate, 
ethereal folds. These draperies are more or less directly derived 
from the draperies of Chartres^ — in fact, French influence is 
obvious throughout the work of our sculptor. Benedetto was 
a deeply religious man, interested primarily in the dogmas of 
the church and in subjects of profound philosophic and religious 
content. Guglielmo da Modena had rarely treated symbolic 
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Figure 10. — Parma, Cathedral; Deposition by Benedetto 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 

subjects, and his followers never. Only once in the cathedral 
of Modena do we find a certain profundity of thought in the 
relief in which Jacob wrestling with the angel is put in parallel 
with the strife of Faith and Fraud from Prudentius ^ (Fig. 11); 
but, as a rule, he and his followers are content to illustrate the 

^ They are, however, also partly derived from Benedetto's master, two of 
whose works are still extant in the museum at Piacenza. 

2 This relief has been the subject of a monograph by Federico Patetta {Di 
una Scultura e di due Iscrizioni inedite nella Facdata meridionale del Duomo 
di Modena. Memorie della Regia Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti in 
Modena, Serie III, Vol. VII, 1908, Sezione di Arti, p. 3), but the symbolism 
has not yet been recognized. Both subjects signify the same thing: the tri- 
umph of the Church over the Synagogue. (See S. Paterii Exposiiio, ed. Migne, 
Pat Lat. LXXIX, 712; Isidore of SeviUe, Allegoriae XXX, ed. Migne 
LXXXIII, 105; Ibid., Quaestiones in Vet. Teslam, XXVII ^ ed. Migne, 
LXXXIII, 266; S. Ambrosii, De Jacob et Vita Beata, Lib. II, 2, ed. Migne 
XIV, 647 etc., etc.) 
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Bible in a straightforward and perfectly matter-of-fact way, at 
times — as has been said — even with a touch of irreverence. 
Benedetto, on the other hand, chooses subjects full of allegorical 
significance and treats them with profound religious feeling. 
In the Deposition (Fig. 10) we have the symbolic figures of the 
Church and the Synagogue, the Sun and the Moon, John and 
Mary. In the portal of the Parma baptistery is represented 
the highly symbolical parable from the story of St. Barlaam.^ 




Figure 11. — Modena, Cathedral; Combat of Truth and Fraud; Jacob 

Wrestling with the Angel; by Guglielmo da Modena 

(Photo. Orlandini) 

Even more profound is the subject of the west portal, where we 
have on the two jambs the six ages of the world, the six ages of 
man, the six works of mercy and the six scenes from the parable 
of the vineyard, all put in parallel. These reliefs contain some 
of the deepest thoughts of the mediaeval philosophers and 
theologians. In the lunette is placed the Last Judgment. The 
artist evidently wishes to signify that it is only by performing 
the works of mercy that man can pass through the six ages of his 
life in safety, and be prepared to face the terrible Last Day.^ 

1 Duchalais, ^Explication des sculptures du tympan du baptist^re de Parme 
au moyen de la parabole de St. Barlaam.^ Memoires de la Societe Imperiale 
des Antiquairies de France. 3me Serie, Tome II, 1855, p. 277. 

2 See Didron Aine, 'Les Oeuvres de Misericorde,' Annales Archeologiques, 
Vol. 21, 1861, p. 195; also 'La Vie Humaine,' Annales Archeologiques, Vol. 15, 
1855, p. 413). 
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This Last Judgment is strikingly analogous to representations 
of the same subject in French plastic art, notably that at 
Bourges. There is no doubt that Benedetto was powerfully 
influenced by French models. This is evident also in the fagade 
of Borgo S. Donnino, the disposition of which reproduces the 
fagade of St.-Gilles. 

The sculptures of Borgo S. Donnino executed before the bap- 
tistery of Parma, show Benedetto's art perhaps at its best. 
The two figures of Ezechiel and David (Fig. 
12) in their nobihty and poise are the master- 
pieces of twelfth century, I might almost say 
of mediaeval, sculpture in Italy. One of the 
finest examples of Benedetto's later style is 
the Flight into Egypt of the Parma bap- 
tistery (Fig. 13). Superb in composition, 
full of significance, breathing poetry from 
every line, this composition easily merits a 
place among the greatest achievements of 
plastic art. Although an architect, Bene- 
detto, in this relief as elsewhere, shows 
himself a singularly unarchitectural sculp- 
tor. He never hesitates to sacrifice archi- 
tectural lines and propriety to that dramatic 
action and appeal which he so particularly 
loved. 

Benedetto, like GugHelmo, was much 
imitated, but, his successors, unlike those of 
GugHelmo, never succeeded in founding a 
living and permanent tradition. The magic 
of his art lay too much in the prosecution of 
technical details, in the denotation of psy- 
chology, and in exposition (by that I mean 
the interesting telling of a story) to lend itself readily to imitation. 
His followers ranged from mediocre to bad. Like Michelangelo, 
Benedetto broke a tradition and left chaos. Thus we find that in 
the well-known sculptures of the ambo at Modena an imitator 
of Benedetto has succeeded in reproducing only his mannerisms. 
Throughout the Appenini Parmigiani are extant numerous crude 
imitations of Benedetto's work, which often— as at Bardone— 
sink to the last depths of crudity. At Berceto we have an imita- 
tion—or perhaps it is a parody— of Benedetto's Dance of David. 




Figure 12.— Borgo 
San Donnino; 
David, by Bene- 
detto (Photo. A. K. 

P.) 
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Figure 13.^ — Parma; baptistery; Flight into Egypt, by Benedetto 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 




Figure 14. — Parma; baptistery; Dance of David, by Benedetto 
(Photo. A. K. P.) 
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This lunette of the Parma baptistery (Fig. 14) is one of his most 
beautiful and profound works. The King David who plays is 
Christ, who announces through the harp (the Church) of ten 
strings (the ten commandments), His new message. The four 
musicians, Asaph, Heman, Ethan and Idithun, are the four 
Evangelists, by means of whom the Gospel of salvation was 
preached to the nations. The figures of all ages and both sexes 
who dance with joy are the peoples of the world, saved by the 
divine message.^ At Berceto this subject was caricatured (Fig. 
15). David appears as an ass, the Evangelists as various 








5". 







Figure 15. — Berceto; lunette of western portal (Photo. A. K. P.^ 



grotesque animals. The crude, almost preposterous imitation 
of the technical execution of Benedetto leaves no doubt that 
this debased sculptor was one of his followers. In the darkest 
hour of the Dark Ages cruder works had hardly been produced. 
Nevertheless, the school of Benedetto was not absolutely sterile, 
but the task of tracing the links which connect it with Nicolo of 
Apulia, called afterwards Pisano, must be left to the historian of 
thirteenth century sculpture. 

^ The symbolism of this subject, which is not uncommon in mediaeval art, 
has not before been explained, but is evident in the light of a passage from Wala- 
fried Strabo (Glossa Ordinaria, Lib. I, Paral. ed. Migne, Pat. Lai., CXIII, 660). 
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The very last years of the twelfth century saw the appearance 
in the extreme north of a new genius, whose name is unknown, 
but who shows himself in his works no less brilliant, no less indi- 
vidual, no less revolutionary, than Benedetto himself. This 
sculptor worked in stucco at Cividale, S. Pietro di Civate, and 
at S. Ambrogio of Milan, where he executed the much discussed 
ciborio. He introduced a new medium — stucco — by means 
of which he obtained a novel and striking technique. His art 
rests primarily upon his Lombard predecessors and he shows 
points of contact particularly with that sculptor (whom I call 
the ''master of Benedetto '0 who has left us the two admirable 
prophets of the Piacenza museum. Nevertheless he does show 
certain characteristics which cannot be explained except on the 
hypothesis of foreign influence. This foreign influence cannot 
come from Constantinople, as has been assumed, for the works 
of our sculptor depart radically from the Byzantine tradition, 
not only in style, but in details of iconography. ^ Numerous 
points of contact with the schools of the Ile-de-France, Languedoc, 
iand Provence have long convinced me that this foreign influence 
came not from the Orient, but from the Occident; and photographs 
of Spanish Romanesque sculptures recently shown by Miss King, 
lead me to venture to suggest the possibility that our artist 
derived his inspiration in part from Spain. This notable per- 
sonality, with which the twelfth century closed, inaugurated 
that long succession of artists in stucco and terra cotta, which 
flourished throughout the Gothic and Renaissance periods, and 
culminated in the school of the Delia Robbia. 

Arthur Kingsley Porter. 
New York. 

1 For example, he always places Peter to Christ^s left, whereas Mr. Frothing- 
ham has shown the Byzantine tradition was exactly the reverse. 



